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i Tuvs passeth year by year, and day by day, Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 
| Till it fell onés* in a morrow of May Behind her back, a yarde long, I guess; 
That Emily, that fairer was to seen And in the garden at the sun uprist 
Than is the lily, upon his stalke green, She walketh up and down, where as her list : 
And fresher than the May with flow’res new She gathereth flow'res, party wiite and red, 
(For with the rosé-colour strove her hue, To make a subtle garland for her head, 
I n’ot which was the finer of them two), And as an angel heavenly she sung. 
cre i t to d ° : ° 
re aa pres snd all endy dight ry Against the garden wall stood the thick tower in 
For May will have no sluggardy a-night. which the Knights were imprisoned. Bright was the 
) The season pricketh t¢ every gentle heart, sun, and clear the morning; and Palamon, by the 
And maketh him out of his sleep to start, gaoler’s leave, roamed in a chamber at the top of the 
And saith—Arise, and do thine ébservance.} tower, commanding a view of the noble city, and of the 
\ This maketh Emily have rémembrance garden below, where Emily was walking. To and fro 
- To do honéur to May, and for to rise : went the sorrowful prisoner, complaining of his woe, 
Yclothéd was she fresh for to devise. and lamenting that he had been born; until, through 
* Once. + Dressed. the barred window, he cast his eye upon Emily, when 
) t Exciteth. § Respect. he started, with an exclamation, as though he were 
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62 THE PENNY 
stung to the heart. What aileth thee, cousin? asked 
Arcite— 

Why criedst thou ? who hath thee done offence ? 

For Goddes love take all in patience 

Our prison, for it may none other be, 

Fortune hath given us this acversity. 


Palamon answered, It is not the prison that causeth 
me to cry, but the fairness of a lady that I see yonder 
in the garden. I know not whether she be a woman 
or a goddess, but truly I think it is Venus. Arcite 
then began to perceive Emily in the garden, and was 
so smitten with her beauty, 

That if that Palamon were wounded sore, 

Arcite is hurt as much as he, or more. 
And sighing, he said in a piteous tone, unless I obtain 
her grace, so that at the least I may see her, I am but 
as one dead. 

When Palamon heard these words, he looked fiercely 
upon Arcite, and asked him whether he were in earnest 
or in play. In earnest, by my faith, said Arcite ; God 
help me, I am but little inclined to play. Knitting his 
brows, Palamon returned—It were no great honour to 
thee to be a traitor to me, that am thy cousin and 
brother. We have sworn to each other that not even 
the fear of death shall divide us, and that in Jove thou 
shouldest forward me in my case, as I would in thine. 
And now thou wouldest falsely love the lady whom I 
love and serve. But thou shalt not. I loved her first, 
and told thee my love. As a knight therefore thou 
art bound to assist me. 

Arcite proudly replied—Thou shalt be rather false 
than me; and thou art false. I loved her first. Thou 
knewest not whether she were a woman or a goddess. 
And suppose that thou didst Jove her first, 

Wot'st thou not well the olde clerkis saw 
That—* Who shall give a lover any law” ? 

. * ~ * . 
We strive as did the houndés for the bone, 
They fought all day, and yet their part was none, 
There came a kite, while that they were so wroth, 
And bare away the bone betwixt them both. 
And therefore at the kingés court, my brother, 
Each man for himself—there is none other.* 

Great and long continued was the strife between them ; 
but I have no leisure to describe it; so to mystory. It 
happened that a worthy duke named Perithous, who 
had been a companion to Theseus from the day that 
they were children, came to Athens on a visit, as 
was his custom, for no man in this world loved he so 
well as Theseus, who loved him as tenderly !n_ return. 
This Duke Perithous had alse Jong known and loved 
Arcite ; and at his request, Theseus finally agreed to 
deliver him from prison, without ransom,’ freely to 
wander where he pleased; but on pain of death, if he 
were ever again found, by day or night, for one moment, 
within the duke’s country, There was no other remedy, 
no time nor opportunity for counsel. Arcite takes his 
leave, and speeds homeward. Let him beware, his 
head lieth in pledge. 

How great a sorrow suffereth now Arcite! 

The death he feeleth through his hearte smite ; 

He weepeth, waileth, crieth piteously ; 

To slay himself he waiteth privily. 

He said—Alas! the day that I was born. 
O dear cousin Palamon, thine is the victory of this 
adventure. Full blissful mayest thou endure in prison. 
In prison !—nay, but in Paradise. Since fortune is 
changeable, thou mayest by some chance attain thy 
desire ; but I am exiled, barren of all grace, and in 
such great despair, that nothing may heal or comfort 
ie. 

On the other hand, when Palamon knew that Arcite 
was gone, he made the prison resound with his cries. 


* None other rule, - 
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Alas! said he, Arcite, my cousin, thou hast the fruit 
of all our strife. At Thebes now thou walkest at large, 
and mayest assemble thy kindred, and make such sharp 
war upon this country, that by some treaty or adven- 
ture thou mayest obtain Emily to wife. And therewith 
the fire of jealousy seized his heart so fiercely, 


that he like was to behold 
The box-tree, or the ashes dead and cold. 


Then said he—O cruel gods, that govern this world 
with the binding of your eternal words, who write in 
the table of adamant the issue of your consultations, 
what is mankind in your eyes more than the sheep 
who huddle together in the told ? 


You lovers, ask I now this question, 

Who hath the worse, Arcite or Palamon ? 
That one may see his Jady day by day, 
But in priséu must he dwellén alway : 
That other where him lust * may ride or go, 
But see his lady shall he never mo,’ 


When Arcite reached Thebes, often times in a day 
he fainted, and, shortly to describe his woe— 





So muchel sorrow had never creature 

That is or shall be, while the world may ‘dure. 
His sleep, his meat, his driuk, is him beraft,+ 
That lean he wax'd, and dry as is a shaft. 

His eyen hollow, and grisly to behold; 

His hué fallow,{ and pale as ashes cold ; 

And solitary he was, and ever alone, 

And wailing all the night, making his moan : 
And if he hearde song or instrument, 

Then would he weep; he mighte not be stent,§ 
So feeble were his spirits, aud so low, 

And changed so, that no man coulde know 
His speeche, ne his voice, though men it heard. 

When he had endured for a year or two these cruel 
torments, one night, as he lay in sleep, he thought 
that the winged god Mercury stood before him, and 
bade him be of good cheer. He bare upright in his 
hand the sleep-compelling wand ; he wore a hat upon 
his bright hair, and was arrayed as at the time that 
Argus took his memorable sleep. He said to Arcite— 
Thou shalt go to Athens; there is prepared for thee 
an end to thy woe. Arcite starting, awoke, and said— 
How sure soever I may suffer for it, I will immedi- 
ately set out for Athens: in Emily’s presence I care 
not todie. And with that word he caught a great 
inirror, and saw that his colour and visage were quite 
changed, and the thought ran through his mind, that 
if he were to disguise himself as one of humble circum- 
stances, he might live in Athens unknown everinore, 
and see his lady daily. Immediately he altered his 
array, put on the garb of a poor Jabourer, and with 
only one squire, that he had taken into his entire 
counsel, went to Athens, where he proffered his ser- 
vices at the gate of the Duke’s court, to drudge and 
draw, just as might be required of him. Arcite espe- 
cially looked to see who served Emily, and so presently 
was engaged by her chamberlain. And weil could 
Arcite hew wood and carry water, for he was young 
and strongly built. He remained a year or two thus 
engaged, as page of the chamber of Emily the bright, 
and was known by the name of Philostrate ; 


Rut half so well belovéd a man as he 
Ne was there never in court of his degree. 


He was so gentle of behaviour, that his renown spread 
throughout the court, and Theseus made him his 
squire, when he acquitted himself so well, both in peace 
and war, during three years, that there was no man 
held dearer by Theseus than Arcite. 

In darkness, and in a strong and horrible prison, 


* Please, t Berett. t Yellow. § Stopped. 
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Palamon for seven years hath sat, wasted with love 
and distress. He goeth out of his wits with sorrow. 
He is not a prisoner for a season, but eternally. 

It fell, however, that in the seventh year, the third 
night of May, Palamon, having given his gaoler a 
drink made of wine, and containing narcotics, su that 
he went into a deep sleep, escaped out of prison, and 
tuok shelter before daylight in a neighbouring grove, 
meaning to hide there during the day, and then in the 
evening return to Thebes, assemble his friends, and 
make war upon Theseus, in order to gain Emily or lose 
his life. Meanwhile Arcite little anticipated the trouble 
that Fortune had in store for him, until she had brought 
him into the snare. 

The busy lark, the messenger of day, 
Saluteth in her song the morrow grey ; 
And fiery Phoebus riseth up so bright 

That all the Orient Jaugheth of the sight ; 
And with his streamés drieth in the greves* 
The silver droppes hanging on the leaves. 


And Arcite is risen; and, looking on the merry day, 
prepares to fulfil the due observances of the season. 
On his courser, starting as the fire, he rideth to the 
fields, and by chance toward the very grove where 
Pa!amon lay hid: 

And loud he sang against the sunne sheen— 

O, May! with all thy flow’res and thy green, 

Right welcome be thou, faire freshe May ; 

1 hope that I some green here getten may : 

And from his courser with a lusty heart 

Into the grove full hastily he start. 


When he had roamed and sung his fill, he fell sud- 
denly into a study. Alas, cried he, the day that'I was 
born! Alas, thou fell Mars! Alas, thou fell Juno! 
Ye have destroyed all our lineage excepting Palamon 
and my wretched self! And now Love will slay me 
utterly. Emily, ye be the cause for which I die. All 
my other troubles I value not. And therewith he fell 
down in a trance, 
Palamon, as he heard these words, 

thought throughout his heart 

He felt a colde sword suddénly glide— 
and could no longer conceal himself. So, starting 
from among the thick bushes, he cried—False Arcite ! 
False traitor wicked! Thus art thou caught. I will 
now be dead, or else thou shalt die. Arcite, having 
heard his tale, drew his sword, and with a solemn oath, 
exclaimed—Were it not that thou art sick, and mad 
with love, and that thou hast no weapon, thou shouldest 
never Jeave this grove, but die by my hand: 

For I defy the surety and the bond 


Which that thou say’st that I have made to thee, 
What! very fool, think well that love is free. 


Since, however, thou art a worthy knight, and desirest 
to contest Emily by battle, I pledge here my truth, to 
bring armour to-morrow for us both. Choose the best 
yourself, and leave the werst for me. I will also bring 
thee, this night, meat, drink, and bedding, and if thou 
slay me in this wood, and win my lady, thou_mayest 
freely have her, as far as I am concerned. Palamon 
agreed, and so they parted until the morrow. 

O Cupid, out of alle charity, 

O reign, that will no fellow have with thee, 


Truly is it said that neither love nor lordship will, 
with their good will, have any sharers: 


Well finden that Arcite and Palamon. 





[To be continued.]} 


* Groves. 
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SUPPLY OF WATER IN AMERICAN TOWNS 
(Concluded frum p. 71.) 


Tue necessity for a more plentiful supply of water 
than that furnished by the wells, was felt at New York so 
long back as 1774, when the city numbered only twenty 
thousand inhabitants. In 1798, again, it was matter of 
serious discussion, and various plans were suggested, 
and engineers consulted ; but nothing definite was done, 
and the matter again fell to the ground. In 1822, a little 
more was effected ; a committee was formed to inves- 
tigate the matter, and surveys and estimates were made, 
a company formed, reports published, shares issued ; 
yet things went on year by year; and even this died 
away. In 1831 more talking and suggesting took 
place; and in 1832 the appearance of cholera in the 
city gave more earnestness than ever to the wish of 
having a — store of good water. Notwith- 
standing all this, however, so difficult is it to rouse a 
corporate body to strike out a new course of action, 
that it was not till 1837 that a beginning was made in 
the actual prosecution of a definite and attainable plan. 
The year 1842 witnessed the completion; and we may 
now describe the way in which it has been executed. 

One of the plans formerly proposed was to throw a 
dam across the river Hudson, so as to exclude the en- 
trance of salt water from the sea, and to convey the water 
thence to New York; but as a free passage by means 
of locks must be left for navigation, the plan was not 
practicable. Hence attention was directed to some 
other river, which might be made to yield its water 
before mingling with the sea-water, without interrupt- 
ing any navigation. The river Croton, flowing through 
the mainland, answered this character ; and the Croton 
aqueduct now exhibits the working out of the plan. 
Tt is observed in the Athenzeum that this aqueduct is 
“one of the most remarkable works of modern times. 
- «+ «+ « Here we have the waters of a river 
dammed up at their sources, pure and undefiled, 
a virgin stream, springing up among the woods in 
a remote forest, and consecrated to the health and 
happiness of a great city no less than forty miles 
off. The waters of the river,sbeing pent up at their 
fountain-head in the silent woods, are to be trans- 
ported, or have the means of transporting themselves, 
through a rough and uneven country those forty 
miles. An artificial channel, built with square stones, 
supported on solid masonry, is carried over valleys, 
through rivers, under hills, on arches and banks, or 
through tunnels and bridges, over these forty miles. 
Not a pipe, but a sort of condensed river, arched over 
to keep it pure and safe, is made to flow at the rate of 
a mile and a half an hour towards New York. A mile 
and a half of pure water measured off to the drinking in- 
habitants of New York every hour! And yet this is no 
tale of a sea-serpent or of a tub.” 

The Croton is a small river flowing into the Hudson. 
The sources are about fifty miles from the city, and 
are mostly springs which form a good many ponds and 
Jakes in the depressions of a hilly country. About 
twenty of these lakes, having an aggregate area of 
three million acres, form the sources of the Croton; 
and the river so formed flows with rather a rapid de- 
scent over a bed-of gravel and masses of broken rock. 
The water is so very pure, that the Indians who 
formerly inhabited the district gave it a name corres- 
ponding to “clear water.” At one particular spot a 
dam has been thrown across the river, to a great 
height. and this forms a “ back-water,” or level sheet 
of water to a distance of six miles above the dam; the 
level has an area of about four hundred acres, and 
forms the fountain reservoir for the aqueduct. This 
reservoir, down to the level where the water would 





cease to flow off into the aqueduct, contains six hun 
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dred millions of gallons, and the quantity flowing into 
it is fifty million gallens in twenty-four hours; so that 
the reservoir may be kept always full, and yet yield 
two million gallons per hour to the inhabitants of New 
York! Even if no more water flowed into it, the re- 
servoir contains enough water for the entire popula- 
tion for three months, 

The next point was, to form a channel to carry this 
vast body of water a distance of forty miles. Variou 
plans were proposed—-such as a plain channel formed o 
earth, like the ordinary construction of a canal-feeder ; 
an open channel protected inst the action of the 
current by rome t or an arched culvert or conduit 
composed essentially of masonry and iron-pipes. The 
first was rejected on account of absorption, waste, 
evaporation, dirt, and other objections; the second 
was liable to the same objections ; and therefore the 
third was adopted. If iron-pipes followed the un- 
dulations of the ground, the flow of water would meet 
with resistance; and therefore the engineer deter- 
mined on a gtadually descending channel formed of 
masonry. On this plan the works have been con- 
ducted. Where the ground rose in elevation, it was 
either lowered by a cutting or pierced by a tunnel ; 
where a valley occurred, the stone aqueduct was 
carried across it by embankment, or piles, or arches; 
where a smal] stream occurred, the aqueduct was 
carried under it, or over it, or through it, according 
to the relative levels of the land. Thus the continuous 
channe] has been carried to the enormous distance 
of thirty-eight miles from the fountain-reservoir, until 
tcame to the salt-water river or strait which divides 
the mainland from the island on which the city stands. 

At this spot an important question had to be decided. 
How was this Herculean river, a quarter of a mile in 
width, to be crossed by the aqueduct? was there to be 
an aqueduct bridge; or an inverted siphon of iron- 
pipes descending to a level near the river surface, and 
passing along a stone embankment perforated by an 
arch sufficient for the passage of the stream; or a 
suspension bridge on stone piers, maintaining the 
regular inclination of the aqueduct, and supportin 
iron-pipes; or a low bfidge supporting an inverte 
siphon of iron-pipes? All these plans were suggested, 
and the last-named was fixed upon; but after some 
progress had been made towards its completion, an 
Act of the Legislature required, either that the pro- 
jectors should tunnel under the river ai a specified 
depth, or raise their structure on arches of eighty feet 
span, and elevated a hundred feet above the level of 
high water. The engineer chose the bridge alter- 
native, and carried his channel across the river to 
Manhattan island; the length thus carried being about 
thirteen or fourteen hundred feet. 

Before reaching the city, the aqueduct had to be 
conducted across a valley occurring in the island itself ; 
and the engineer wished to effect this in a grand and 
imposing manner; but motives of economy led to a 
cheaper mode of effecting this. 

én, at length, after this extraordinary journey of 
forty miles, the welcome stream reaches the city, the 
arrangements for its reception are worthy of the mag- 
nitude which characterises the whole undertaking. 
The aqueduct terminates in an immense reservoir, 
covering the area of seven “squares” or blocks of 
building-ground in the city; it is thirty feet high, 
covers more than thirty acres, and contains one 
month’s supply for the city. Two miles further on 
is another reservoir for vec the water, built 
entirely of stone, and measuring four hundred and 


thirty-six feet yr by forty-five deep; it contains 
twenty millions th 
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is about a hundred and seventy feet above the level of 
mean tide at New York; and the difference of level 
between the former and the surface of the receiving 
reservoirs in the city is forty-eight feet, so that the 
surface in the city reservoir is about a hundred and 
twenty feet above the level of mean tide. The level in 
the distributing reservoir is about four feet lower than 
in the former; so that every part of every house in 
New York, not exceeding a hundred and fifteen feet 
above the level of mean tide, can have water brought 
to it from this reservoir. 

A beautiful illustration took place of the law by 
which water will seek to attain a common level when 
free to act. At the spot where the aqueduct is carried 
over the valley in the island, the engineer opened the 

ipe by a circular aperture seven inches in diameter. 

he water impelled by a force derived from a descent 
of a hundred and twenty feet (the difference of altitude 
between the Fountain Reservoir and the Valley Via- 
duct), rushed up in a column to a height of a hundred 
and fifteen feet, amounting ee to the differencé 
of level. This was perhaps the most magnificent jet 
d'eau ever produced. Mr. Towers describes with a 
well-grounded enthusiasm his feelings at the moment 
when this splendid fountain made its appearance :— 
“To those whe had watched over the work during its 
construction, and looked for its successful operation, 
this was peculiarly gratifying. To see the water leap 
from its opening, and rise upwards with such force and 
beauty, occasioned pleasing emotions, and gave proof 
that the design and execution were alike faultless, and 
that all the fondest hopes of its projectors would be 
realized. The scenery around this fountain added 
much to its beauty; there it stood, a whitened column 
rising from the river, erect or shifting its form like a 
forest-tree as the wind swayed it, with the rainbow tints 
resting on its spray; while on either side the woody 
hills rose to rival its height. All around was nature; 
no marble basin, no allegorical figures wrought with 
exquisite touches of art to lure the eye, but a fountain 
where Nature had adorned the place with the grandeur 
and beauty of her rude hills and mountain scenery.” 

There was a communication sent to the ‘ Athensum’ 
some time after the publication of Mr. Towers’ dé- 
scription, condemnatory of some parts of the arrange- 
ment, and tending to show that the effects as to the 
supply of water were not equal to the sanguine state- 
ments ‘of the projectors. But, in an undertaking 80 
vast, it is not at all improbable that some points of 
inferior success should occur, ahd even if thése ob- 
jections be founded correctly, there is still a large 
measure of admiration due to those who have planned 
and executed the work ; a beginning has been made, in 
fact, which will have its influence as an example very 
widely diffused. 

An English tourist, who visited America in the 
autumn of 1843, thus notices the aqueduct in a com- 
munication to the ‘ Literary Gazette : —“I found New 
York much improved and enlarged since my last visit. 
The introduction of the waters of the Croton River 
from a distance of forty miles, has contributed much to 
its ay eat BT. and is a work scarcely inferior to the 
Erie Canal, which connects the ocean with the lakes. 
An abundant supply of pure water is now offered to 
every house in the city ; and conduits, or ‘ hydrauts’ 
as they are called, are pouring it forth in almost every 
street ; and as if to show that the supply is more abun- 
dant than the demand, magnificent fountains are 
spouting their jets, in immense volumes, fifty or sixty 
feet in height, with smaller jets issuing from the same 
stem. One of these fountains is constructed near the 
battery, another in the park, and a third near the 
northern extremity of Broadway; so that New York 
may justly claim the title of the ‘ city of the fountaiys.’’ 
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(Bristol Cathedral, from the North.J 


BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 


Most of the cathedrals of Great Britain and Ireland 
have already been described in the ‘ Penny Magazine:’ 
it is intended to give ah account of the remainder, so as 
to include the whole of those grand etelesiastical strue- 
tures, many of them admirable as specimens of con- 
summate architectural skill, most of them interesting 
from their connection, more or less, with the great 
events of English history, and all of them venerable 
as having been the depositories of the illustrious dead 
from the Norman conquest to the present time. 

Bristol Cathedral was originally the conventual 
church of an abbey founded in 1142 by Robert Fitz- 
Harding, who is said to have been nearly allied to the 
kings of Denmark, and who was the progenitor of the 
noble family of Berkeley. The monastic buildings, 
including the church, were, according to Leland, far 
advanced in 1148, when the abbey was consecrated, 
and dedicated to St. Augustine by the bishops of Wor- 
cester, Exeter, Llandaff, and St. Asaph. Fitz-Harding 
died Feb. 5, 1170. 

The monastic establishment consisted of seventeen 

rsons, exclusive of sérvants. The last abbot was 
Morgan Gwilliam ap Guilliam, who, in 1539, was 
charged with various crimes, and compelled to surren- 
der the abbey to Henry VIII. The net revenue of the 
abbey at the time of the dissolution was 670/. 13s. iid. 
Three years afterwards the abbey of St. Augustine was 
converted into the cathedral of Bristol; the abbot was 
superseded bya bishop; and the sub-prior, monks, 
and novices, gave place to a dean, canons, and minor 
canons. The foundation-charter of the cathedral is 
dated June 4, 1542. The church was dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, and the diocese was formed partly out 
of that of Salisbury by annexation of the county and 
archdeaconry of Dorset, partly out of the diocese of 
Worcester, and partly out of that of Bath and Wells. 
The new estab:ishment of dean and chapter was made 








to consist of one dean, six canons, six minor canons 
(one of whom was to be sacrist), one deacon, six lay 
clerks, one master of the choristers, two masters of the 
grammar-school, four almsmen, one sub-sacrist (or 
sexton), and other inferior officers. 

Bristol Cathedral is in one respect singular: it has 
no nave : the choir, with its aisles, constitutes the main 
body of the church, and the transepts and tower form 
the west end. It is probable that there was a nave, 
not only because it is evidently an essential part of the 
plan of the building, but because there are two arches, 
with clustered columns, which seem to have formed a 
part of the nave, incorporated with one of the but- 
tresses of the tower, and there is the base of a but- 
tress at some distance to the west. Still it is strange 
that there is no historic record of the existence of the 
nave, nor of the when and why it was destroyed. It 
is, however, possible that it may have been com- 
menced, but left unfinished, and the stones may have 
been carried away and used as materials for other 
buildings. 

The choir and aisles are admirably and peculiarly 
constructed. In other large churches the aisles are 
lower than the nave and choir, the walls of which are 
usually strengthened against the pressure of the roofs 
by flying buttresses, which rest upon the buttresses of 
the aisles. In Bristol Cathedral, on the contrary, the 
aisles are of the same height as the choir itself; the 
arches of the aisles rise to the same height as the 
arches of the choir; but to counteract the thrust of 
the central vaulting of the roof, horizontal buttress- 
beams, supported by arches, and sustaining insulated 
ribs and vaulting, are constructed across the aisles, 
thus allowing windows of a height to be 
formed in the side walls, which light the choir as well 
The effect produced by this peculiar 
arrangement is in the highest degree picturesque and 
pleasing. The choir is divided from the ante-choir, or 
space under the tower, by a Gothic screen. The 


as the aisles. 























curious carvings in wood which adorn the stalls of the 
choir were removed in 1542 from their original situa- 
tion near the tower. 

The great east window is very beautiful. The 
tracery of the upper part, occupying more than half 
the height of the window, is exceedingly elegant. It 
is filled with ancient stained glass, and contains twelve 
coats of arms, one in each of the compartments, en- 
closed in a circle, and ornamented with vine-leaves on 
ared ground. The lower compartments of the win- 
dow contain figures holding labels, with the word 
‘Propheta’ inscribed in Gothic letters, and surrounded 
with scrolls of vine-leaves and grapes on a blue and 
red ground alternately. The figures are much defaced. 
In the north window of the choir is a figure in ancient 
stained glass of a knight standing under an elegant 
Gothic canopy: he is in plated armour, with a gorget 
of mai]. His arms are displayed on his shield, and on 
the pennon affixed to his spear. The choir, with its 
aisles, was built in the reign of Edward II. by Abbot 
Knowle, who was preferred to the abbacy in 1306, and 
died in 1332. A new west window was made in 1629. 

The tower is square and embattled, with pinnacles 
at the four corners. The height is 133 feet. It was 
built by Abbot Newberry in 1428, and he a to 
have also “‘ made anew the roofing of the whole con- 
ventual church, as well by battlements, with stones 
and pinnacles decently placed round the said church, 
as by timber, lead, and other necessaries.” 

On the north side of the choir, adjoining to the north 
transept, is the Elder Lady-Chapel. It is separated 
from the transept by a pointed arch of several bold 
mouldings, some of which spring from detached cv- 
lumns; and it has two communications with the aisle 
by arched openings cut through the thick wall. The 
architecture is assigned to the reign of Henry III. 
The windows have three Jong lancet-shaped lights 
within an arch, with slender detached pillars in front; 
and under these, on each side of the chapel, are niches 
consisting of semi-quatrefoil arches resting on slender 
pillars with capitals of foliage, &c, A variety of gro- 
tesque ornaments are carved in alto-relievo in the 
niches. The Elder Lady-Chapel is a very tine speci- 
men of early Gothic. 

The vestry, attached to the east end of the south 
aisle, was formerly a chapel belonging to the Berkeley 
family, and was built by Thomas Lord Berkeley, who 
succeeded to the barony in 1281 It is a very curious 
apartment. The Little Vestry, as it is called, is a sort 


of vestibule to the vestry. The roof is of stone, formed | |' 


into light detached groins, and ornamented with highly- 
relieved foliage and flowers. Over the arch of the 
door leading into the vestry are some peculiar orna- 
ments resembling shells, in place of the crockeis 
usually employed. 

A smal] chapel, called the Newton Chapel, adjoins 
the south transept on the east. 

The most ancient of the monastic buildings is the 
resent chapter-house, which was also the chapter- 
ease of the monastery. It adjoins the south trans- 
ept and Newton Chapel on the south, and has an 
entrance vestibule from the cloisters on the west. If 
restored to its original state, the chapter-house would 
be one of the most interesting apartments in the king- 
dom. It is an exceedingly fine specimen of early 
Norman of the richest character, and may probably 
be assigned to the period 1142—1148, when the original 
buildings were constructed by Fitz-Harding. The 
arches are semicircular and intersecting, the columns 
are round, and the capitals, bases, string-courses, rib- 
mouldings, and mouldings on the walls, are all of the 
most decided early forms. The length of the room is 


forty-two feet, and the breadth fifteen and a half feet. In 
1713, a boarded floor was raised between two and three 
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feet above the old pavement, so as to conceal the stone 
seat, which extends entirely round the room. At the 
same time modern sash-windows were inserted in two 
of the walls in the place of the old circular windows. 
The other walls were suffered to remain in their orj- 
ginal state. 

The cloisters adjoin the south transept on the west : 
only two sides remain. 

Some of the most ancient tombs in the cathedral 
have been erected to members of the Berkeley family. 
In the north and south walls of the aisles of the choir 
are eight recesses surmounted by cusped arches: two 
or three of them are empty; the others coaicin each 
an effigy, one of which is that of Abbot Knowle in his 
ecclesiastical robes. 

The extreme length of the cathedral is two hundred 
and three feet; the extreme breadth is one hundred 
and twenty-seven feet 

The arched gateway which formed the entrance to 
the monastery still exists. The arch and ornamental 
mouldings are of early Norman character. In the an- 
nexed cut, the ancient window, which has given place 
to modern sashes, has been restored 
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The Bishop's Palace, which was mostly modern, was 
burnt during the Bristol riots in 1831. The Deanery 
is modern. 

The bishopric of Bristol is now the bishopric of 
Gloucester and Bristol, according to the provisions of 
the act 6 & 7 Wm. 1V.c.77. The bishops income is 
37008. 

The corporate body consists of a dean, six canons. 
and six minor canons. The net revenue is 3600i, 
which is divided into eight shares, of which the dean 
has two, and the canons each one. All have residences. 
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ALLOTMENT SYSTEM. 


From the Anglo-Saxon period’ to the reign of Henry 
VIL., nearly the entire population of England derived 
their subsistence immediately from the land. The 
great landowner consumed the produce of his demesne, 
which was cultivated partly by pradial slaves and by 
the labour of the tenants and cottiers attached to the 
manor. ‘These tenants were the occupiers of small 
farms, and paid their rent in kind or in services, or in 
both. The cottagers had each a small croft or parcel 
of land attached to his dwelling, and the right of turn- 
ing out a cow or pigs, or a few sheep, into the woods, 
commons, and wastes of the manor. While working 
upon the lord’s demesne, they generally received their 
food. The occupation of the land on a farm of one 
hundred and sixty acres, called Holt, in the parish of 
Clapham, Sussex, bas been traced at various dates be- 
tween the years 1200 and 1400. During the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, this farm, which is now 
occupied by one tenant, was a hamlet, and there is a 
document in existence which contains twenty-one dis- 
tinct conveyances of land in fee, described to be parcels 
of this hamlet. In 1400 the number of proprietors 
began to decrease; by the year 1520 it had been re- 
duced to six ; in the reign of James I. the six were 
reduced to two; and soon after the restoration of 
Charles II. the whole became the property of one 
owner who let it as a farm to one occupier. ( Quarterly 
Review, No. 81, p. 250.) The history of the parish of 
Hawsted in Suffolk, by Sir T. Cullum, shows a similar 
state of things with regard to the occupancy of Jand. 
In the reign of Edward I. (1272-1307) two-thirds of 
the land in the parish, which contains one thousand 
nine hundred and eighty acres, were held by seven 
persons, and the remaining third, or six hundred and 
sixty acres, was held by twenty-six persons, which 
would give rather more than twenty-five acres to each 
holder. The number of tenants who did suit and 
service in the manorial court at a somewhat later 
period was thirty-two; and one tenant was an occupier 
of only three acres. In the reign of Edward I. there 
were fifty messuages in the parish; in 1784 there were 
yi, Peay in 1831 there were sixty-two, inhabited by 
eighty-eight families; and in 1841 there were one 
hundred inhabited houses, the increase of population 
being from four hundred and fourteen in 1831 to four 
hundred and seventy-six in 1841. In 1831 there were 
nine occupiers of land who employed Jabourers, and 
two who did not hire Jabour. 

The consolidation of smal] farms in the sixteenth 
century, and the altered socia] state of the country 
which took place at that period from a variety of 
causes, dissevered to a great extent the Jabouring 
classes from the soil which they cultivated. They had 
previously produced for their own consumption, and as 
domestic manufactures were common, each household 
possessed within itself the means of satisfying its prin- 
cipal wants. They now began more generally to work 
for money wages; and in vain did the legislature 
attempt to preserve them from dependence on this 
source of subsistence, by enacting penalties against 
building any cottage “ without laying four acres of 
land thereto.” (31 Eliz. c. 7.) There were still, how- 
ever, large tracts of waste and common lands on which 
the cottager could turn a cow, a pig, a few sheep, or 
geese, and this right still gave him a portion of sub- 
sistence directly from the land. The division and in- 
closure of these commons and wastes completed the 
process by which the labourer was thrown for bis sole 
dependence on money wages. From the reign of 
George I. to the close of the reign of George III., 
about four thousand inclosure bills were passed. 
Under these allotments were made, not to the occupier, 
but the owner of a cottage, and this compensation for 
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the extinguished common right generally benefited 
only the Jarge Jandholder ; and when this was not the 
case, the cottager was tempted by a high price offered 
by his richer neighbours, or driven by the abuses of 
the old poor-law, to part with his patch of land. 

So long as the labourer is ar fair wages, he can 
obtain the chief necessaries of life; yet it happens 
that in most parts of the country he would be unable 
to procure any other description of vegetables, except 
potatoes, unless he had a garden attached to his cot- 
tage. No agricultural labourer’s coftage should be 
without a garden where it is practicable. The cot- 
tager’s garden should be large enough to enable him to 
grow sufficient vegetables of all kinds for his own con- 
sumption ; though if potatoes for winter storing can be 
purchased from his employer, or grown under the 
usual conditions on a patch of his employer's land, it 
will be as profitable as growing them himself, that is, 
if he is in ful] employment and obtains piece-work at 
good wages. The necessity for cultivating the land on 
his own account, further than for the purpose of 
raising sufficient vegetables for his own consumption, 
and of looking to the allotment system as a means of 
remedying the evil of low wages and insufficient em- 
ployment, is, in proportion to its urgency, an indication 
of the low position of the agricultural labourer. If he 
has sunk to this inferior state, and there are no other 
means of increasing his resources, the allotment system 
is then an expedient deserving of attention, and at the 
present time great expectations are entertained of what 
it is capable of duing for the labourer; but it should 
be understood that, in an economical sense, it is a more 
satisfactory state of things when the improvement in 
the condition of the Jabourer arises from the prosperity 
of the farmer and his ability to give higher wages. 
The profits of the farmer and the wages of the la- 
bourer are derived from the same source, and if the 
latter are reduced to a very low point profits are 
usually low also. When improvement in the condition 
of the Jabourer springs from the allotment system, 
and not from the wages which he receives, it may ge- 
nerally be assumed either that the resources of the 
farmer are impaired, or that the labourers are so 
numerous that they cannot al] obtain as much work as 
they are capable of performing. Buf if the allotment 
system be regarded as a means of improving the con- 
dition of the Jabouring class, its operation must neces- 
sarily be partial, since it cannot be rendered applicable 
to the non-agricultural labourers in the large towns ; 
and as to the agricultural Jabourers, there is nothing in 
their condition to prevent any pecuniary benefit from 
allotments being followed by a decline in their wages. 

The question of the advantages of the allotment 
system may be reduced within narrow limits. If it be 
understood in the sense of the definition given of it at 
the head of this article, the object is rather moral than 
economical. The allotment system may also be in- 
tended not to change the labourer into an independent 
cultivator, but to supply him with a means of making 
a living in those places where his ordinary wages are 
not sufficient. But, as already observed, this implies 
and admits that his condition is not so good as it ought 
to be for his own and the general benefit. There js a 
superabundance of agricultural Jabour, or a want of 
sufficient capital invested in agriculture, in the place 
of the labourer’s residence, or both causes combine to 
depress his condition. Now it is possible that the 
allotment system, if carried to any great extent, might 
contribute to increase the superabundance of labour, 
by inviting to a district more Jabourers than are 
wanted, or by giving them an inducement to marry 
too soon, and so ultimately to depress the condition of 
the labourer still further. It is no answer to this, that 

lots of ground have been and are cultivated by the 
Lvourer advantageously to himself and profitably to 
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the owner. It may be admitted that circumstances in 
any given place may be such, that the distribution of 
allotments among labourers who are not fully em- 
ployed may be of great temporary advantage to them- 
selves and to the nelghbeuttend, But a continual 
extension of such allotments in the same neighbour- 
hood, though it might be called for by the wants of 
the labourers, would be no benefit to that neighbour- 
hood,.nor ultimately to the labourers themselves; for 
the end would be that many of them would be reduced 
to get their entire means of subsistence out of a small 
plot of ground. The allotment system then, if carried 
to this extent, involves the question of the advantage 
of very small farms as compared with large ones; a 
question that cannot be discussed satisfactorily without 
a consideration of the general economic condition of 
each particular country. But it may be laid down as 
a sure principle that in a country where a large part of 
the population are employed in other pursuits than 
those of agriculture, the necessary supply of food and 
ather agricultural produce, for those who are not agri- 
culturisis, cannot be raised so profitably in any way 
as by the well-instructed farmer, who has a sufficient 
capital to cultivate a large farm; and if the whole 
country were divided into small farms, the necessary 
supply of produce for the wants of the non-agricul- 
turists would ultimately fail altogether. For if the 
small-farm system were gradually extended in propor- 
tion to the demand, the result would be that each man 
must, in the course of this distribution, have just as 
much as would raise produce enough for himself and 
his family ; and ultimately he must be content with less 
than is sufficient, and he would be reduced to the condi- 
tion of the Irishman who lives on his small plot of land. 

There is a difference between small farms of a few 
acres which are let on lease, and small farms which are 
a man’s property. If all farms were divided into small 
holdings, there could be little accumulation and little 
improvement. There is the same disadvantage in 
small farms compared with great, that there is in small 
manufacturing establishments compared with large 
ones. Profitable production is carried on better on a 
large farm when proper capital is employed (and 
indeed a large farm without Pe r capital would ruin 
any man), than if it were divided into a number of 
small farms and the same amount of capital were em- 
ployed ; for it is obvious that the amount of fixed 
capital in buildings, agricultural instruments, and ani- 
mala must be greater on the small farms than on the 

one. There are many other considerations also 
which show that, as a matter of public economy, the 
large farms are best for the public, and consequently 
for the holders of such farms. The small farms, if 
stocked sufficiently, would pay the farmer, not equally 
well with large farms, but still they might pay him 
sufficiently well to make his investment profitable. 
But such farms are generally understocked. In fact, 
it is only in those cases where the cultivation is with 
the spade, and the land is managed like a garden, that 
such small holdings can be made profitable : the holder 
cannot, as a general rule, enter into competition with 
the large producer as a supplier of the market. 

In some countries, where there are numerous smal] 
landholders, and it is usual for the estate to be divided 
on the death of the head of the family, the tendency 
must be, and is, to carry this division er than is 

fitable either to the community or to individuals. 
Bat in such case the evil may correct itself: a man 
can sell what it is not profitable to keep, and turn his 
hand to something else. The man who has been long 
attached to a small plot as a tenant, and mainly or 
entirely depends on it for his subsistence, will not 
leave it till he is turned out. 

The allotment system, when limited to the giving a 
labourer a smal] plot of garden-ground, presents many 
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advantages. But the object of making such allot- 
ments is moral rather than economie: the cultivation 
of a few vegetables am flowers is a pleasing occupa- 
tion, and has a tendency to keep a man at home and 
from the alehouse. In many cases also, a smal! plot 
of gk mg can be cultivated by the labour of the wife 
and the young children, and a pig may be kept on the 
produce of the garden. ‘The agricultural labour of 
young children is of very little value, but children 
may often be employed on a small plot of ground. 
Such ompierment is better than allowing the children 
to do nothing at all and to run about the Janes; and if 
their Jabour is well directed to a smal] garden, it can- 
not fail to be productive, and to add greatly to the 
supply of vegetables for the family. 

Any extention of the allotment system beyond what 
a labourer can cultivate easily at his leisure hours, or 
with the assistance of his family, may be for a time a 
specious benefit, but in the end will be an injury to 
himself and to others. If a man is a labourer for hire, 
that is his vocation, and he cannot be anything else. 
If he becomes half labourer and half cultivator, he 
runs a risk of failing in both capacities; and if he 
becomes a cultivator on a small scale, and with insuffi- 
cient capital, he must enter into competition in the 
market with those who can produce cheaper than 
himself; or he must confine himself to a bare sub- 
sistence from his ground, with little or nothing to give 
in exchange for those things which he wants and can- 
not produce himself,—Supplement to Penny Cyclopedia. 





Chinese Batiue in 1711.—Having crossed several hills, we now 
arrived in an open place, skirted by verdant heights; and in the 
early morning the stag-hunt was begun, which being conducted 
in a manner quite different from ours, I shall here describe mi- 
nutely. On this occasion the army consisted of twelve thousand 
soldiers, divided into two wings, one of which passed on towards 
the east, then turned northward, whilst the other proceeded to the 
west, then likewise turned in a northern direction. As they 
marched on, each man halted, so as to remain about a bow-shot 
distant from the next, till at length they surrounded the hills. 
Then, at a given word, in an instant they all advanced slowly 
towards the centre of the circle, driving the stags before them, 
and went on in this manner till one was not more than half a 
bow-shot distant from the other. Every alternate soldier now 
halted, and the next continuing to advance, two circles were 
formed, one being at a considerable distance from the other. 
After this they all moved in the same direction till the soldiers of 
the inner circle being so near as to shake hands, they divided 
again and formed a third circle; when, preserving their relative 
distances, they advanced again till the soldiers and horses of the 
innermost circle touched each other. The inner or third circle 
was less than a bow-shot distant from the second, but the dis- 
tance from this to the cuter circle was much greater. The three 
circles having thus taken up their ultimate position, the emperor 
entered into the centre, followed by the male part of his family 
and relatives, and surrounded by the best and most expert 
hunters, armed for his defence. The ladies were conducted into 
pavilions erected upon a neighbouring hill, where they could 
view the sport without being seen: A similar situation was 
allotted to us, but we remained on horseback, The signal being 
given, the emperor himself opened the chase by killing with his 
arrows a good number of the multitude of stags thus surrounded ; 
and when weary he gave permission to his sons and relations to 
imitate him, The stags, perceiving themselves hemmed in and 
slaughtered on all sides, attempted to escape by breaking through 
the circle; but the soldiers, being accustomed to this, instantly 
drove them back with shouts and the noise they produced by 
striking the leather housings of the horses with their stirrups. 
Many of the stags, however, urged by pain or fear, leaped over 
the horses, or forced a passage with their horns. The soldiers 
of the second circle then endeavoured to drive them back to the 
centre; but if they did not succeed, those of the third were per- 
mitted to kill the fugitives. Nor were the animals that chanced 
to escape from the soldiers entirely safe, for they could then be 
destroyed by any one who might happen to meet them.— Father 
Ripa’s Residence at the Court of Peking, in Murray's Home and 
Colonial Library. 








